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SOME COMMENTS ON THE 
EIGHT-YEAR STUDY 


In his review of the literature on the secondary 
school in ScHoot AND Society, August 5, Brickman 
makes this observation: “The prevailing principles 
and practices of secondary education derive their 
inspiration, it would seem, from the results of the 
Kight-Year Study.” 

If we are going to revamp our schools according to 
the results of this study, no stone should be left un- 
turned in our efforts to check the validity of these 
results. In a previous paper the present writer 
brought up some questions concerning the procedure 
used in matching the students in the experimental 
and comparison groups.' Since certain educators ap- 
parently do not grasp the significance of these criti- 
cisms and in view of the importance that seems to be 
attached to the results of this study, it is felt that a 
further discussion of the matter is in order. 

When it is desired to get groups of comparable 
scholastic ability by matching individual pupils on 


1 ScHOoL AND SocteTy, 63: 417-19, June 15, 1946. 
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the basis of aptitude-test scores that are above aver- 
age, it is essential that the samples be drawn from 
the same population or .from similar populations. 
This requirement was not met in the Eight-Year 
Study. 

The population in one case consisted of selected 
graduates of the 30 experimental schools, while in the 
other case the population consisted of college fresh- 
men from secondary schools at large. The 30 experi- 
mental schools included a preponderance of university 
high schools and private schools, and, as every in- 
vestigator should know, the pupils in such schools are 
far superior in mental ability, intellectual curiosity, 
and application to pupils in ordinary high schools. 
For example, the average IQ in university high schools 
is about 116 compared to an average IQ of 106 for 
pupils in publie high schools. Also, as high as 80 
per cent of the pupils in university high schools plan 
to continue their education, and they are more am- 
bitious and more determined to get high marks than 
are ordinary pupils. 
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Because the so-called traditional college-preparatory 
curriculum was not adhered to in the 30 schools, cer- 
tain colleges agreed to accept the graduates of these 
schools on the recommendations of the principals. 
It is to be supposed that the principals recommended 
pupils of high scholastic ability as indicated by their 


school grades or by scores on achievement tests. When 


superior pupils selected on such bases are given apti- 


tude tests, the scores on these tests will underestimate 
their scholastic ability because of regression toward 
the mean. 

In an effort to get comparison groups of the same 
mental ability as the experimental groups, members 
of the evaluation staff matched each pupil from the 
experimental schools with a pupil from traditional 
When 


pupils are selected because of their high seores on 


schools on the basis of aptitude-test seores. 


aptitude tests, their scholastic ability will be over- 
estimated because of regression toward the mean. 

Thus the pupils in the experimental groups were 
abler than their aptitude-test scores indicated, while 
the pupils in the comparison groups were not as able 
as their aptitude-test scores indicated. This invali- 
dates any comparison of the college grades made by 
the two groups. 

It has been argued that the above criticism does 
not hold because of the large number of bases used. 
In addition to aptitude-test scores, the pupils were 
matehed aeecording to age, sex, race, religion, socio- 
economic conditions, and planned futures. The eorre- 
lation of such bases with college grades is close to 
zero, and they are of little value in separating pupils 
of high and low scholastic ability. It seems probable 
that the multiple correlation between all the bases used 
and college marks would not reach .50. The children 
involved averaged near the 67th percentile on the 
aptitude tests. With such low correlation and such 
high percentile ranking, the amount of regression will 
It is altogether likely that, had the 
pupils been properly matched, the investigators would 
have found what most of them expected to find—that 


be substantial. 


pupils from traditional schools get higher grades in 
college. 

Much has been made of the fact that the pupils from 
the six most experimental schools did much better in 
college than did the pupils from the six least experi- 
mental schools. The names of the schools were not 
given, nor was the rank of the pupils on the aptitude 
tests, but it seems that the six most experimental were 
university high schools and private schools, while the 
six least experimental were some of the few public 
high schools that had been included with the 30 
schools. The pupils in all experimental groups had 
a percentile rank of 67 on the aptitude tests and a 
The pupils 


grade-point average in college of 2.52. 
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from the six most experimental schools had a grad, 
point average of 2.72, so it may be inferred that thei; 
average percentile rank on the aptitude tests wa; 
quite a bit above 67, probably as high as 80 or better 
The pupils from the six least experimental schools had 
a grade-point average of 2.27, which is considerab)y 
below 2.52, so it may be assumed that their averag; 
percentile rank on the aptitude tests would be con. 
siderably below 67, probably near the 50th percentile, 

It appears, then, that in the case of the six least 
experimental schools, the comparison and experi- 
mental groups were about evenly matched. In th 
case of the six most experimental schools, however 
highly superior college freshmen from experimenta 
schools were matched with run-of-the mine ecolles 
freshmen from standard schools on the basis of apti 
tude-test scores, and it was assumed without questior 
that the students in the experimental and compariso: 
groups were equal in scholastic ability. No invest 
gator who places any value on rigor in research wil 
make an assumption of this kind. 

Here is a specific illustration of what is wrong wit! 
the Eight-Year Study: College freshmen from the Lin- 
coln School, where the average IQ of the student bod 
was 120, were matched on the basis of aptitude-test 
scores with college freshmen from a public high school, 
where the average IQ of the student body is 106, and 
it was taken for granted that the matched students 
were equal in scholastic ability. Such a conclusior 
is correct only when there is perfect correlation be 
tween aptitude-test scores and college grades. 

If the above inferences are correct, then the stu 
dents from the six most experimental schools were far 
superior in scholastie ability to the students from thé 
traditional schools with whom they were matched, whil: 
the students from the six least experimental schools 
had about the same scholastic ability as the students 
from the traditional schools with whom they weré 
matched. It thus would appear that the superior 
showing made by the students from the six most ex- 
perimental schools was due to superior scholastic 
ability and not to superior methods of training as 
claimed. 

The writer has heard several Progressive educators 
start out with a long tirade against traditional schools 
and end up with “anything is better than what we 
have now.” Apparently the results of the study of 
the six most experimental and the six least exper! 
mental schools were supposed to corroborate the last 
part of the above sentence. In other words, the far- 
ther we get away from traditional methods and pro 
cedures in our schools, the better the learning situa- 
tions are supposed to become. According to Pro- 
gressives, schoolmen of the past developed the worst 
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methods and procedures that it was possible to 
develop. 

There are good reasons for doubting the accuracy 
of this line of thought. Educators of the past had 
something on the ball just as the men who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution had 
something on the ball. Most of the methods and 
materials of instruction in our traditional schools are 
there because of proved worth. This country did not 
become the greatest nation of all time because it had 
poor schools. 

The original purpose of the Eight-Year Study was 
to show that students can make good in college with- 
out following the so-called college-preparatory ecur- 
riculum in high school. It may be admitted that a 
bright student entering college directly from the 
eighth grade will likely get higher marks in college 
than a dull student who has had the benefit of four 
years of instruction in high school. It should not be 
concluded, however, that the type of work in our 
secondary schools has no effect whatever on success 
n college, for this would imply that four years spent 
on a farm are just as effective in preparing students 
for college as four years spent in high school. 

Most courses in a conventional high school are 
offered because of their own inherent value, not be- 
cause they are required for college entrance. As a 
rule, the subjects to which there is the most objec- 
tion, as Latin, are electives, and pupils need not take 
them if they do not want to. It seems desirable to 
give a broad, general education to children through 
the secondary school. One does not get a well-rounded 
education by leaving out such important subjects as 
history, mathematics, and sciences and doing a lot of 
busywork on personal student problems and current 
world affairs. Children who spend much of their time 
“solving” such problems as “when shall I go steady” 
and “shall I shave with a safety razor or an electric 
razor” are not likely to make many valuable contri- 
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butions to progress. The educators who believe 
people can live effectively in a scientific age without 
knowing any science and mathematies are not being 
very realistic. Some pupils, of course, have such low 
mental ability that they cannot profit from the study 
of certain subjects, but it does not follow that no one 
should take these subjects. Modern educators are so 
worried about a few pupils dropping out of school 
that they are willing to convert our schools into 
amusement centers instead of learning centers. If 
we must have such things as ineffective, disorderly 
Progressive education, the writer suggests that it be 
limited to the lowest 25 per cent in intelligence where 
it will do little harm and that the rest of the pupils 
be given the opportunity to benefit from a stimulating, 
practical, well-balanced standard curriculum. 

Progressive educators have had a lot of fun ridi- 
euling and criticizing traditional schools, but when 
anyone is bold enough to criticize anything they do 
or say, he is immediately called an undisciplined so- 
and-so. After taking the present writer to task for 
his “undisciplined” criticism of the Eight-Year Study, 
Gale Jensen makes this statement: “In fact, one is 
tempted to ask, ‘Well, supposing your criticisms are 
sound, what of it?’?”? This is what of it: If the 
criticisms are sound, they certainly are not undis- 
ciplined. What is more important, if the criticisms 
are sound—and no one has shown that they are not— 
then bright pupils from experimental schools were 
compared to not-so-bright pupils from traditional 
schools and “the most scientific study ever conducted” 
is nothing but a hoax and a fraud. 

In spite of everything, certain philosophers who are 
veritable babes in the woods when it comes to experi- 
mentation continue to insist that we remodel our 
schools along lines suggested by the results of this 
fraudulent study. No one should be severely censured 
for believing that education is so important that we 
should not tolerate such goings on. 

2 SCHOOL AND Society, 64: 548-350, November 16, 1946. 





A REPORT ON THE 1950 NATIONAL 
STUDENT ASSOCIATION CONGRESS 
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THE third annual Congress of the United States 
National Students Association at the University of 


Michigan was attended by 780 student leaders and 
approximately 100 college administrators and faculty 
and organizational staff members. Meeting together 
for the fourth time since the Chicago Student Con- 
ference of December, 1946, the student delegates had 
as their theme “The Role of the Student in the Edu- 
cational Community.” 

The climax of the congress was the inspirational 
election. Contrary to recent national-magazine cover- 
age the election indicated judgment and maturity on 
the part of the delegates. Allard Lowenstein, of the 
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University of North Carolina, was elected president. 
Other officers chosen were: vice-president for student 
affairs, Elmer Brock, La Salle College (Philadelphia) ; 


vice-president for educational problems, Herbert Gold- 


smith, the University of Wisconsin; vice-president for 
international affairs, Herbert Eisenberg, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; executive secretary, Shirley 
Neizer, Simmons College (Boston). Charlotte Mein- 
ecke, dean, Colby Junior College (New London, N. 
H.); Kenneth Holland, president, International Insti- 
tute of Education; and Charles Johnson, president, 
Fisk University (Nashville, Tenn.), were elected to the 
National Advisory Council. 

Among the educational leaders participating were 
Francis Brown, staff associate, American Council on 
Education; George Stoddard, president, University 
UNESCO; 


Ralph Himstead, executive secretary, American Asso- 


of Illinois and national chairman of 


ciation of University Professors; Royce Pitkin, presi- 
dent, Goddard College (Plainfield, Vt.) ; C. E. Ficken, 
dean, Ohio Wesleyan College (Delaware). 

Although NSA does not have any affiliation with 
national organizations, as laid down by the Consti- 
tutional Convention in 1947, there were a number of 
representatives from national organizations at the 
congress: American Red Cross, Students for Demo- 
eratie Action, National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, World Student Service Fund, 
National Negro Scholarship Fund, Joint Committee 
for Student Action, Labor Youth League, American 
Council on Education, American Friends Service 
Committee, and the Department of State. 

The congress was built on two phases: the first 
dealt with discussion and exploration of policy and 
program; the second concerned itself with the deter- 
mination of policy for the coming year. The com- 
mission areas of the congress were student affairs, 
educational problems, international affairs, and NSA 
Each commission was com- 
It is significant to 


organizational procedure. 
posed of from 60 to 280 students. 
note that the largest commission, that of the area of 
student affairs, was more than four times as large as 
the commission in the area of international affairs. 
This is indicative of a tremendous change in student 
interest in world affairs, for at earlier congresses the 
international-affairs commission drew the largest 
attendance. 

In studying the major issues of the congress, less 
time was spent by the delegates in the area of inter- 
national affairs than at any other time since the 
founding of NSA. However, one of the high lights of 
the congress was the report of two of the three-man 
NSA delegation who had been sent by the association 


as observers to the International Union of Students, 
Second World Student Congress at Prague. This 
report climaxed four years of study covering the re. 
lationship of NSA’s international program to the IUS, 
Having recognized at the very beginning that the IUS 
was partisan in its political beliefs, NSA has refused 
at all times to affiliate. Desiring, however, to main. 
tain as great a degree of co-operation as possible 
among the students of the world, each previous con- 
gress has spent much of its time considering the degree 
to which NSA could co-operate with the IUS on proj- 
ects of a nonpolitical nature. There have been no 
proposals for co-operation for specifie nonpolitical 
projects because the IUS has consistently refused to 
co-operate on any type of project with the NSA. 
USNSA feels that in the coming year the only prac- 
tical co-operation possible is the sending of observers 
USNSA will take action 
on no other areas of practical co-operation unless they 


to the IUS council meetings. 


are initiated by the IUS and based on commonly 
understood terms and methods of conduct. 

In the future, as indicated by this congress, NSA’s 
international program will concern itself with travel 
and student projects which will contribute as directly 
as possible to the development of the American college 
students’ international understanding. The consolida- 
tion of the national and international offices in the 
Middle West is further evidence that the association 
desires to turn its international efforts in the direction 
of developing concrete projects on the campus. 

An area of controversy since the Constitutional 
Convention has been that of the Student Bill of Rights. 
It has been an issue which has often threatened to 
divide the association. The Student Bill of Rights, as 
accepted by this congress, embodies both a demand for 
certain rights for students, and, in addition, an under- 
standing of responsibilities of the student. The desire 
for a strong Student Bill of Rights and yet one that 
would not alienate any specific group of the associa- 
tion was made acceptable by a clear definition of the 
status of the Student Bill: 


. . . membership in United States National Students 
Association does not obligate the student government or 
the institution’s administration to include this Basic 
Policy Declaration as part of their policy declaration on 
the campus level. NSA strongly urges the adoption of 
this basic policy by all members of the academic com- 
munity (the student government, faculty, and administra- 
tion). 


Federal. aid to education was another crucial issue 
before the congress. The association’s position on 
Federal aid in essence calls for funds from Federal 
aid for educational purposes distributed to all states, 
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and in those states where segregation and discrimina- 
tion are practiced such aid to be distributed on the 
basis of population. The position on Federal aid to 
education reaffirmed the stand taken by the National 
Executive Committee in December, 1948. 

Another important issue before the congress was 
that of moving the site of the national office. Though 


appearing to be of little significance as discussed in 


the initial phases of the congress, the site of the 
national office proved to be of great concern to the 
delegates in the plenary session. 
the national office to Washington, D. C., was defeated. 
It was said by those who opposed it that a move to 
Washington would endanger the character of the 
organization’s program. It is difficult to conceive 
whether or not it would he possible for the association 
to maintain its nonpartisan political activity, if its 
national office were to be located in Washington, D. C. 
Discrimination in the nation’s capital and costs of 


A proposal to move 


clerical services, housing, and food were additional 
factors in the decision not to move to Washington. 
It was deemed essential that a national student-move- 
ment operative center be located in the Middle West. 

In addition to the major issues the congress was 
concerned with a number of other important areas 
of student life. The stand on academic freedom taken 
at the last congress was reaffirmed and is similar to 
that stated by the American Association of University 
Professors. The purchase-card system, aid to grad- 
uate students, loyalty oaths, education for minority 
groups, student-government projects, and cultural 
activities were also considered by the 
assembled. 

From an over-all view, it can be stated that the 
congress was very successful. The tone of the con- 
gress was set by the subcommission groups which met 
during the first phase of the congress, by the periods 
for discussion, and by the exploration of program and 
policy. These groups were composed of approxi- 
mately 15 students with a leader who had been selected 
by the national staff. These subcommission leaders 
convened for a two-day leadership-education program 
prior to the congress. The concept of leadership 
studied was that which calls for the maximum pro- 
duction of the group with a maximum growth of the 
individual members of the group. Basic to this phi- 
losophy of leadership was the development of a re- 
spect for the opinions of other members of the group. 
The development of this respect for each other’s opin- 


students 


ion contributed to the lessening of parliamentary 
bickering in the plenary sessions of the congress and in 
general created a high degree of morale in the congress. 

A concern for the other points of view was fur- 
ther evidenced by the decision of the congress to hear 
a view of the minority on the Korean resolution by 
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a nondelegate representative of the Labor Youth 
League. The reception which this speaker received 
was not only indicative of the desire to allow the mi- 
nority to be heard but also of the mental maturity of 
the delegates present. The LYL speaker presented 
an opinion typical of the Cominform propaganda. 
It was received by a complete lack of applause or 
“razzing.”’ The congress then unanimously adopted a 
resolution on the Korean War, reaffirming the posi- 
tion taken by the United Nations. 

Further evidence of the seriousness of the delegates 
was the careful consideration given to the selection of 
leadership for the coming year. Listening very seri- 
ously to nomination and acceptance speeches, the dele- 
gates voted for what they considered to be the best 
man for each position. 
vious congresses, when candidates were nominated on 


Contrary to some of the pre- 


very short notice, almost all candidates declared them- 
selves at least 24 hours before the election. This gave 
delegates the opportunity to examine the ability and 
points of view of the candidates. With this infor- 
mation all officers elected were chosen on the basis of 
their individual merits. The “politicians” who 
attempted to draw up slates were quite unsuccessful. 
The new leadership for the coming year looks excel- 
lent. One would foresee a year in NSA with the 
staff making sound judgments and producing a pro- 
gram of real interest to the American student. 

Though certainly not measurable at this time, the 
third annual congress appears to have produced not 
only good leadership for the coming year but a strong 
program of action as well. The willingness of the 
average delegate to work at the pace he did at the con- 
gress is indicative of the college student’s desire to as- 
sume a more active role in the educational community. 
Although the congress itself was an educational ex- 
perience for the students who attended, it also moti- 
vated the student to examine his role in the educa- 
tional community. 

An example of his realization of responsibility was 
the mature social behavior of each delegate while at 
the University of Michigan. The university is to be 
commended for its consideration of the 800 students 
as young adults, and the students in turn for their 
acceptance of the responsibility they were given for 
the supervision of their own conduct. 

The year for the NSA has seen evidence of a devel- 
oping program of more significance in the American 
educational scene. The 1950 congress met the expec- 
tations of those attending and the objectives of the 
leadership. The real challenge of the future of the 
association lies now with the new national, regional, 
and campus leadership. Educators, as well, will need 
to accept their responsibility for providing counsel 
and assistance to the association. 
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Educational Literature Review... 





CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND 
DEVELOPMENT" 


The failure to emancipate ourselves completely from 
Rousseauism and the instinct psychology is responsible 
for most, if not all, of the weaknesses of the progressive 
movement in education. The attitude of superstitious 
reverence for childhood is still with us. The insistence 
that we must stick uncompromisingly at all times to the 
‘*needs’’ of childhood has bred a spirit of anti-intellec- 
tualism, which is reflected in the reliance on improvising 
instead of long-range organization, in the overemphasis 
of the here and now, in the indiscriminate tirades against 
‘‘subjects,’’ in the absurdities of pupil-planning, and in 
the lack of continuity in the educational program. It 
has frequently resulted in an unhealthy attitude towards 
children, an attitude which suggests that there is no such 
thing as a normal child, and that we must be everlastingly 
exploring his insides, like a Calvinist taking himself apart 
day after day to discover evidences of sin.—Boyd H. 
Bode, ‘‘ Progressive Education at the Crossroads.’ ’2 

Parents understand their children better than they used 
Unfortu- 


nately the last twenty years have seen a popularization 


to, and so are more in sympathy with them. 


of Child Psychology which has sometimes bred over-sensi- 
tiveness about children’s behaviour and thinking. This 
teaching has too often emanated from people who, be- 
cause of their instability, have fallen back on psychology 
for relief, and so the ideas they disseminate appeal usu- 
ally to other unstables.—William Moodie, ‘‘Child Guid- 


ance,’ ’3 


Late in 1950, there will take place in Washington, 
D. C., the Mideentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. The fifth in as many decades, 
this conference, which has been long in preparation, 
will serve once more to high-light the nature and needs 
of children. Professional people and laymen from a 
variety of fields will have an opportunity to discuss 
the achievements of the past in child welfare and to 
Without doubt, 
the participants will draw upon the many published 


consider blueprints for the future. 


research studies and other serious writings in the psy- 
chology and development of childhood. The extent 
to which their analyses and prescriptions for Amer- 
ican children will have a validity transcending mere 
opinion or subjective speculation will depend upon 
their intelligent and discriminating use of the mate- 
rials prepared by the competent workers in the differ- 
ent areas constituting child study and welfare. The 


1The literature of 1945-47 was reviewed in W. W. 
Brickman, ‘‘Child Psychology,’’ ScHoot AND Society, 
66: 328-334, October 25, 1947. 

2 New York: Newson, 1938. Pp. 70-71. 

London: Cassell, 1947. P. 4. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
present review article will attempt an evaluative sur 
vey of the textbooks and research studies in child psy 
chology and development published during the past 
three years. 

The well-known textbook writer, Lawrence A, 
Averill, professor of psychology at State Teachers 
College, Worcester (Mass.), approaches “The Psy- 
chology of the Elementary School Child” from the 
standpoint of mental hygiene. Centering his atten- 
tion on the twenty million children aged six to twelve, 
an emphasis which marks off his book from most 
efforts in child psychology, the author dwells in detail 
on the mental, physical, social, aesthetic, and emotional 
growth of the youngster in a manner functional for 
the teacher in the elementary school and for the pros- 
pective teacher. Each chapter contains discussion 
questions and brief bibliographies of textbook mate- 
rials. Researches are infrequently cited in footnotes. 
The widespread tendency in educational works to 
repeat elementary matter which the students should 
have learned in earlier courses is also evident in Dr. 
Averill’s book (e.g., p. 287). The nontechnical style 
of writing is somewhat offset by the needlessly small 
type. 

Wider in scope and based primarily on research 
materials is “The First Two Decades of Life,” by 
Frieda K. and Ralph V. Merry, professors of psy- 
chology at Morris Harvey College. A revision of the 
authors’ “From Infaney to Adolescence,” this volume 
covers the same ground as the foregoing. Of par- 
ticular interest are the chapter on growth of char- 
acter and religious experience and the chapter on 
reading, radio, and film interests. The up-to-dateness 
of the text may be illustrated by the two pages on 
children’s television-program preferences (pp. 524 
526), wherein reference is made to one of the greatest 
childhood heroes of the century, Hopalong Cassidy,* 
the noble exponent of justice and derring-do. It is 
hard to understand why the authors insist on inelud- 
ing much information that is readily available in text- 
books on general psychology, biology, and education 


(e.g., chapters 2,7). The pedagogical apparatus in- 


4 As everyone must, or should, know, this is the film 
name of William Boyd. At the beginning of the current 
semester, when the writer referred in class to the Scottish 
William Boyd’s ‘‘The History of Western Education,’’ 
an undergraduate mused aloud, ‘‘Why he has the same 
name as Hopalong Cassidy! ’’ 
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judes useful chapter summaries, suggested activities, 


ind reading references. 

‘he second edition of “Child Development,” by 
Marian E. Breckenridge, head of the physical-growth 
lepartment of the Merrill-Palmer School, and E. Lee 
Vineent, dean of the New York State College of Home 
Economics (Cornell), is a factual textbook which pays 
ample attention to all phases of childhood growth. 
The special features of this work are the case studies, 
the impressive 1,089-item bibliography, the chapter on 
the various extrascholastic influences on the child, and 
the chapter on the child’s moral judgment and psycho- 
sexual development. Solid in content as well as in 
appearance, the Breckenridge-Vincent volume offers 
also study questions and selected reading lists in each 
chapter. The student will delight in the discussions 
of the implications of child growth for education, but 
may wince when he tries to locate in the library the 
misspelt names of the authors of the recommended 
readings (@.g., pp. 216, 392, 426, 530). 

A synthesis of research findings is provided in 
“Child Development,” by Willard C. Olson, professor 
of education and director of research in child devel- 
opment, University of Michigan. Somewhat more ad- 
vanced than most textbooks, Professor Olson’s contri- 
bution lays stress on the child’s social and emotional 
adjustment and on his school relationships, “the 
microcosm of the classroom.” The underlying point 
of view is based on the principle that “each child is 
to be assisted in growing according to his natural 
design without deprivation or forcing in an environ- 
ment and by a process which also supplies a social 
direction to his achievement” (p. 380). The simi- 
larity between this statement and the philosophy of 
Progressive education is something more than fortui- 
tous. Despite the firm research underpinning, there 
are several passages in the text (e¢.g., pp. 230-231, 
345) where the reader would wish evidence in the 
form of direct references to research studies. Other- 
wise, Dr. Olson, whose place in his field is well estab- 
lished,® is very generous with research citations (pp. 
68-73, ete.), as he is with summaries, bibliographies, 
and appended aids. 

Another textbook which reflects the results of re- 
search is the second edition of “Child Development,” 
by Elizabeth B. Hurlock, associate in psychology, 

Graduate School, University of Pennsylvania. This is 

5 Professor Olson has contributed many studies and is 
preparing additional ones on various phases of child de- 


velopment. His latest publication is ‘‘Manual for the 
Description of Growth in Age Units,’’ in collaboration 


with Byron O. Hughes (Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Elementary School, 1950). On this topic, see also 
Wilton M. Krogman, ‘‘A Handbook of the Measurement 
ind Interpretation of Height and Weight in the Growing 
Child’? (Evanston, Il.: Child Development Publications, 
Northwestern University, 1950). 
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a well-balanced, systematic treatment which is usable 
not only as a textbook but also as a reference work. 
As a teaching instrument its utility is heightened by 
the availability of the McGraw-Hill films and film- 
strips based on its content. Another important factor 
in the significance of the book is the circumstance that 
the author is not merely a perennial publisher of text- 
books, as is too often the case, but rather a frequent 
producer of experimental studies. The thorough bib- 
liography (pp. 599-652) should be an effective stim- 
ulus to further study and research. An additional 
accolade should be bestowed on Dr. Hurlock for 
thoughtfully including a chapter, cursory as it is, on 
the history of child development. 

If Benjamin Spock’s classic on baby development 
is the new parent’s bible, then the works of Arnold 
Gesell may be characterized as the scriptural authority 
of lecturers to women’s clubs, parent-teacher groups, 
and similar organizations. Certainly, if anyone out- 
side the fields of education and psychology has heard 
anything of child development it is usually linked 
with the name of the director of Yale University’s 
Clinie of Child Development. In their own sphere, 
“Infant and Child in the Culture of Today” (1943) 
and “The Child from Five to Ten” (1946), by Dr. 
Gesell and his chief collaborator, Frances L. Ilg, M.D., 
have been widely acclaimed best sellers. It is, there- 
fore, not at all surprising that the publisher has com- 
bined both books under a single title, “Child Develop- 
ment,” and at a price barely higher than for the later 
volume. Apart from a new foreword by Dr. Gesell, 
there has been no change in the content, most of which 
is derived from observations in the Yale clinic. The 
brief bibliography has been neither expanded nor 
brought down to date. Students of education, prac- 
ticing teachers, and parents with reasonably literate 
vocabularies will profit from a careful reading of 
Gesell and Ilg’s “Child Development.’’® Specialists in 
child and educational psychology do not have to de- 
pend on it, but ignore it they cannot. 

A solo performance by Dr. Gesell, “Studies in Child 
Development,” consists of previously published arti- 
eles and other papers dealing with methods of re- 
search, patterns of child growth, and the clinical and 
social applications of child development. Paraphras- 
ing Alexander Pope, the author maintains that “the 
proper study of mankind is human infancy” (p. 95) 
and sums up his approach with the statement that 
“we eannot conserve the mental health of children, 
we cannot make democracy a genuine folkway, unless 
we bring into the homes of the people a developmental 


6 For a specialized treatment of a phase of this subject, 
see A. Gesell, F. L. Ig, and G. E. Bullis, ‘‘ Vision: Its 
Development in Infant and Child.’’ New York: Paul 
B. Hoeber, Inc. (Harper), 1949. 
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philosophy of child eare rooted in scientific research” 
(p. 12). An unusual inclusion in a treatise on child 
development is the chapter on Charles Darwin’s con- 
tribution to the science of child psychology. Accord- 
ing to Gesell, “Darwin, more than any other single 
individual, initiated the genetic rationalism which now 
characterizes the investigation of human infancy” (p. 
44). The chapter which treats the documentation of 
the characteristics of the human infant in relation to 
cultural anthropology is rather technical, but the book 
as a whole presents little that is unfamiliar to the 
regular reader of Gesell’s works. It is unfortunate 
that the publisher has seen fit to price this book pro- 
hibitively, out of proportion to the combined volume 
discussed in the previous paragraph. The format fol- 
lows the pattern of high readability which is custom- 
ary with the other Gesell books. 

An out-of-the-ordinary summary of the main facts 
of child development, organized chronologically, con- 
stitutes the major portion of “These Are Your Chil- 
dren,” by Gladys G. Jenkins of the Association for 
Family Living, Helen Shacter, lecturer on psychology 
at Northwestern University, and William W. Bauer, 
director, Bureau of Health Education, American Med- 
ical Association. In the words of the authors, “this 
book offers to parent and teacher an easily under- 
stood and yet thoroughly scientific interpretation of 
what children really are like—their physical, mental, 
social, and emotional growth as it unfolds in various 
typical American environments” (p.7). What makes 
this volume “easily understood” is the simplicity of 
style and the multiplicity of photographs of children 
at school and at play. In fact, almost as much space 
is given to these illuminating photographs as to the 
textual matter. The case studies, the final outline of 
the salient data, the questions for discussion, and the 
competently annotated bibliography help make this 
attractive book a highly useful one for parents and 
for teachers who desire either an easy introduction, 
a speedy shortcut, or a rapid review of child psy- 
chology. The authors commence chapter one with the 
remark, “Children are not small adults” (p. 10), a 
thought at least as old as Rousseau. 

From across the ocean comes a rather good if short 
summary of the research findings in “Modern Child 
Psychology” together with an outline of the most sig- 
nificant doctrines contributed by psychoanalysis to the 
science. Written by Agatha H. Bowley, senior psy- 
chologist of the Leicester School Psychological Service, 
this textbook describes several representative studies 
and pays proper note to the American work in this 
field. Excessive brevity results at times in statements 
that are virtually meaningless to all but the specialist : 
e.g., “Downey, Lehman, Pressey, Terman and Witty 
have done some interesting work on child develop- 
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ment during this period” (p. 28). Nowhere in th 
book can be found any further reference to any of 
these psychologists. In her introduction Dr. Bowley 
discloses that “we no longer regard the infant as 
adult in miniature” (p. 7). A welcome revelation, 
indeed. 

Another European contribution is “Lecons de psy. 
chologie de l’enfant,” a symposium devoted to brief 
discussions of nearly all aspects of child development 
Of the 15 authors represented in this book, only fiy 
are identified by first name or initial and ten are listed 
with some professional affiliation. This is another in- 
stance of the insouciant habit, often encountered jin 
continental scientific works, of disregarding biblio- 
graphical amenities. The material itself leans very 
lightly on the experimental foundations of child de 
velopment. The ubiquitous saw about the child not 
being a miniature adult finds its way also into this 
book. To quote the French, “L’enfant n’est pas un 
homme ‘en petit?” (p. 1). In all probability, this 
compilation will reappear in a few years in a Latin- 
American translation, as many recent French psy- 
chological works have.’ 

Among the more specialized writings, “The Psy- 
chology of Exceptional Children,” by Karl C. Gar- 
rison, associate professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, is now available in a revised 
edition. In studying the “unified personality” of the 
child, the author makes use of the “developmental the- 
ory” and the “dynamic approach.” After a short sur- 
vey of the principles of child growth and development, 
Dr. Garrison concentrates on the exceptional chil- 
dren—the mentally retarded, the gifted, the physically 
handicapped, and the socially and emotionally malad- 
justed.2 The author has been reasonably successful in 
his aim of producing a functional treatise founded on 
the results of research, even if he has not employed 
in every case the most recent findings (¢.9., pp. 75-77, 
chapter 15). For the benefit of the student, there are 
summaries, questions, and selected reading references 


7See, for instance, M. Violet-Conil and N. Canivet, 
‘¢Exploracién de la mentalidad infantil’’ (Buenos Aires: 
Kapelusz, 1949) ; L. Bourrat et al., ‘‘La infancia irregu- 
lar’’ (Buenos Aires: Kapelusz, 1948); and M. L. Ram- 
bert, ‘‘La vida affectiva y moral del nifio’’ (Buenos 
Aires: Kapelusz, 1948). The original French editions 
of the last two were briefly discussed in Brickman, op. 
cit., p. 332. American writings have also been translated 
into Spanish: e.g., F. Powdermaker and L. I. Grimes, 
‘¢Cémo atender y como entender al nifio’’ (Buenos Aires: 
Kapelusz, 1948), a translation of ‘‘Children of the Fam 
ily’’ (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1940). 

8 The following publications also deal with similar pro 
lems: J. E. W. Wallin, ‘‘Children with Mental and Physi- 
eal Handieaps’’ (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949); T. 
Corredera Sanchez, ‘‘Defectos en la diccién infantil’’ 
(Buenos Aires: Kapelusz, 1949); E. Mira y Lopez, ‘‘ El 
nifio que no aprende’’ (Buenos Aires: Kapelusz, 1947); 
and ‘‘The Emotional Climate of the Exceptional Child’’ 
(Langhorne, Pa.: The Woods Schools, 1949). 
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at the end of each chapter. Typographical errors in 
proper names are fortunately few. 

The familiar “Introduction to Exceptional Chil- 
dren” (1944), by Harry J. Baker, director of the psy- 
chological elinie of the Detroit public schools, has just 
been issued in a Spanish translation by the prolific 
Argentine press, Editorial Kapelusz. Entitled “In- 
troduccién al estudio de los nifios sub y superdotados,” 
the translation is the work of Alfredo M. Ghioldi. It 
is good to see that first-rate works are given wider cir- 
culation and it makes one hope that the best writings 
in other branches of education and psychology will 
likewise be translated. The time lag between original 
publication and translation should be reduced as much 
as possible, since the foreign audience does not get 
the fruits of the latest research. If this is not feasible 
at the present time and in the foreseeable future, then 
authors should be encouraged to provide supple- 
mentary material and bibliography to keep their 
translated works up to date. In time, as Latin Amer- 
ican countries improve their research products, it will 
be desirable for North American educators and psy- 
chologists who do not read Spanish to become ac- 
quainted in translation with the work of their col- 
leagues throughout the Americas. And whatever ap- 
plies to our neighbors applies with greater force to 
the European countries. 

Anyone who has had the most elementary course in 
general psychology will recognize the importance of 
the work of Lewis M. Terman, professor of psychology 
at Stanford University. This American pioneer in 
intelligence testing has spent more than a quarter- 
century in investigating what it takes to be a genius. 
The first volume of his monumental research, collec- 
tively titled “Genetic Studies of Genius,” appeared in 
1925. The fourth in the series, “The Gifted Child 
Grows Up,” written together with Melita H. Oden, 
his research assistant, came from the press 22 years 
later. The first chapter recapitulates the purpose, 
plan, and prosecution of the research project. Fun- 
damentally, Dr. Terman—he is unusually and refresh- 
ingly generous in his acknowledgment of the aid of 
his collaborators and assistants—sought to answer the 
question: “What are the physical, mental, and per- 
sonality traits that are characteristic of intellectually 
superior children, and what sort of adult does the 
typical gifted child become” (p. 2)? The study was 
to be neither in the realm of pure science nor in the 
form of “a direct attack upon the pedagogy of gifted 
children.” Rather, it was to be a search for the basic 
facts that would provide a necessary prolegomenon 
to further advances in this field of special training. 
Information must precede reform. It was lack of in- 
formation that has made this region the darkest Africa 
of education. Once the physical and mental charac- 
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teristics and the developmental tendencies of intellec- 
tually superior children have been definitely estab- 
lished, then, and then only, is it possible to plan intel- 
ligently for their education” (pp. 3-4). It is in- 
structive to take note of the conclusions of Terman’s 
quarter-century follow-up of his gifted subjects: “No 
race or nationality has any monopoly on brains” (p. 
14); the oceupational status of parents correlates 
“with the childhood intelligence of offspring” (p. 15) ; 
“the traits of childhood often preshadow to some ex- 
tent the adult personality, but the traits of youth ap- 
proximate it more closely” (p. 65); “children of 135 
IQ or higher should be promoted sufficiently to permit 
college entrance at seventeen at latest ... and a major- 
ity of this group would be better off to enter at six- 
teen” (p. 281); “about 25 per cent of the most gifted 
subjects have college records that are only fair to poor” 
(p. 294); there is “a slightly higher level of marital 
happiness, and a no less satisfactory sexual adjustment 
among gifted subjects than among less-gifted subjects” 
(p. 262); “the deviation of the gifted subjects from 
the generality is in the upward direction for nearly all 
[character] traits,” but “there is no law of compen- 
sation whereby the intellectual superiority of the 
gifted is sure to be offset by inferiorities along non- 
intellectual lines” (p. 57). With reference to these 
conclusions, Terman cautions against “the limitations 
of composite portraiture,” since this procedure “is use- 
ful in ealling attention to central tendencies and in 
providing a basis for generalization as a guide to edu- 
cational practice, but it would be unfortunate if this 
emphasis should lead one to overlook the wide range 
of variability within the gifted group on every trait 
we have studied” (ibid.). This study in collective bi- 
ography reads very well and convincingly and is liber- 
ally supplied with summarizing paragraphs. How- 
ever, it is difficult to appreciate the scientific pur- 
poses served by the chapter, “Subjects of Jewish 
Descent,” especially since it employs unscientifie ter- 
minology and concepts. 

Another type of study of children is represented by 
“Love Is Not Enough,” by Bruno Bettelheim, associate 
professor of educational psychology at the University 
of Chicago. This is a report on the “day-to-day life 
at an institution for the treatment of emotionally dis- 
turbed children” (p. vii), the institution being the 
University of Chicago’s Sonia Shankman Orthogenie 
School, of which Dr. Bettelheim is also principal. The 
school’s “underlying frame of reference” is derived 
from “the theories of psychoanalysis and dynamie 
psychology” (p. 7), specifically from “the writings of 
Sigmund and Anna Freud, John Dewey, August Aich- 
horn, and all those other great educators from Come- 
nius and Pestalozzi to the Buhlers [sic], Montessori, 
and Piaget, who have helped us to understand children 
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—and above all to understand ourselves” (p. 22). 
The detailed analyses of child behavior and the de- 
seriptive photographs lead the author logically to the 
conclusion that “we cannot expect to change our 
children in toto, to make them over into perfect human 
beings,” but “we can only try to bring out the best in 
all of them” (p. 375). This is just about what any 
teacher can expect to accomplish at the maximum. 

In studying “The Responsiveness of Kindergarten 
Children to the Behavior of Their Fellows,” Esther K. 
Harris attempted to develop a method to ascertain 
children’s behavior characteristics and the factors re- 
Her subjects were thirteen boys 
and eleven girls above the age of four and below six, 
with an IQ spread of 89-147. Data both from the 
children and from teachers were based on a Pictorial 
Guess Who Technique, and were supplemented by the 
children’s verbal descriptions of their fellows and 
their comments at home about them. Dr. Harris con- 
cludes that this technique is suitable for studying the 
behavior of kindergarten children, since it evoked 


sponsible for them. 


clearer characterizations than did verbal descriptions, 
and therefore recommends this thematic-apperception 
method on the grounds of validity, ease of standardi- 
zation and administration, and appeal to children. 
Her findings regarding social responsiveness re-enforce 
what most teachers know via the technique of ordinary 
observation. 

“Some Aspects of Hostility in Young Children,” by 
Anneliese F. Korner, is a Teachers College disserta- 
tion, prepared under Ruth Strang, which studied by 
means of projective techniques the frequency and con- 
sistency with which preschool children expressed hos- 
tility during play. The author also investigated the 
relation between hostility in play to behavior in real- 
life situations. The upshot of the research is that 
“ageressive fantasies are among the most common oc- 
eurrences in child’s play” (p. 166). Neither hostility 
in play nor aggression in real life, concludes Dr. Kor- 
ner, is a reliable indication of the status of the child’s 
emotional adjustment. 

In the same area of child social psychology, Ruth W. 
Berenda describes four experiments on “The Influence 
of the Group on the Judgments of Children.” Psychol- 
ogist in Children’s Court (Domestie Relations Court) 
of New York City and instructor in psychology at Hun- 
ter College, the author sought “to analyze the effect that 
group pressure has on judgments of children between 
the ages of seven and thirteen” (p. 12). She found 
that “there is a statistically significant change in the 
judgments of the minority children in the direction of 
the group” (p. 32), with the younger children tending 
more to give in to group pressure; that “the judgments 
of younger children are significantly affected by the 
teacher” (p. 49), but not those of children above ten; 
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and that “the role of the teacher is significantly weaker 
than that of a majority of peers” (tbid.). 
provided her with the justification for questioning “th, 
classical hypothesis that man is a victim of the group 


Her results 


and that he does not evaluate situations on the basis of 
their objective qualities and needs” (p. 77). 

Another dissertation at the same institution, “Proh 
lems and Emotional Difficulties of Negro Children,” by 
Regina M. Goff, associate professor of psychology at 
Morgan State College, examined “the problems, fears, 
annoyances, frustrations, and other emotional difficul- 
ties that Negro children experience, according to their 
own reports by reason of the fact that they are Negro” 
(p.1). Sponsored by Arthur T. Jersild, this study em- 
ployed the interview method and involved 150 children, 
aged ten to twelve, in New York City and St. Louis, 
No less than 95 per cent of the children reported dif- 
ficulties in the form of ridicule, reaction to movie and 
‘adio stereotyping, discrimination, rude treatment, 
and aggressive behavior by white children and adults. 
Light-skinned children experienced fewer social pres- 
sures than did medium- and dark-skinned youngsters, 
Since the Negro child faces “emotional difficulties be- 
cause of caste status and social controls” (p. 85), Dr, 
Goff strongly recommends Negro parent education as 
an approach toward better emotional growth of the 
children and toward “friendly intergroup relations” 
(p. -88).° 

A predominantly psychoanalytical approach to al- 
leviating the emotional disturbances of childhood is 
illustrated in “Child Treatment and the Therapy of 
Play,” by Lydia Jackson and Kathleen M. Todd, two 
British psychologists. The second edition of this book 
is being now presented for the first time to the Ameri- 
ean public. By play, the authors mean “an activity 
distinct from both work and games, an activity which 
is pursued for its own sake, and is free from compul- 
sion inherent in the necessity of completing a task, as 
well as from the keen sense of rivalry which enters 
into most games” (p. 3). The purpose of therapy is 
“to make the child conscious of his inner conflicts, to 
help him face these conflicts by giving him reassurance 
and security, and finally to enable him to achieve a 
measure of inner harmony and stability necessary for 
a satisfactory adult life” (p. 52). How this can be 
accomplished through children’s spontaneous play is 
described with the aid of several case studies. 

Agatha H. Bowley discusses the anaiysis and treat- 
ment of the problems of children lacking a normal 
home atmosphere in “The Psychology of the Unwanted 
Child.” Supported by short case studies she offers 
conerete suggestions for the use of all persons who 
have such children in their care. As she has done in 


9 See also M. Radke, H. G. Trager, and H. Davis, ‘‘So- 
cial Perceptions and Attitudes of Children,’’ Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, vol. 40, 1949, pp. 327-447. 
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ther writings, Dr. Bowley rests her recommendations 
in the results of research. 

Other recent publications emanating from Great 
Britain deal with the measurement of intelligence. 
One of the best-known English authorities in this area, 
c, W. Valentine, professor emeritus at the University 
Birmingham, contributes the third edition of his 
“Intelligence Tests for Children.” 
series of mental tests for children from the age of 1% 


This is mainly a 


through eleven, to which Dr. Valentine added for his 
new edition tests for ages 12-15. Specific directions 
ire given for the administration of these tests. “The 
Trend of Scottish Intelligence” compares the results 
f intelligence tests given to eleven-year-olds in 1932 
ind 1947. The reason for this investigation, which 
was conducted by a committee chaired by Godfrey H. 
Thomson, professor of education at the University of 
Edinburgh, was to determine if, “in view of the in- 
verse association between measured intelligence and 
fertility, measured intelligence was likely to decline” 
p. 141). The results indicated that the youngsters of 
1947 obtained substantially higher scores on the iden- 
tical test administered to the children of 1932. The 
committee cautiously regards this increase as strength- 
ening the case for environmental influences on intel- 
Christina A. Smith’s “Mental Testing of 
Hebridean Children in Gaelic and English” reveals the 
shortcomings of such tests as the Cattell Non-Verbal 
Intelligence Test and the Binet (Terman-Merrill) 
Seale when given to rural children to whom many test 


ligenee. 


items have no relation to their past experiences. 
Having tested children of the Western Isles in both 
English, the language of the school, and Gaelic, the 
language of the home, street, and church, the author 
concludes that bilingual children respond more satis- 
factorily in tests involving their native tongue and that 
“testing in English gives rise to faulty assessments of 
ability” (p. 31). The student of psychology will 
quickly sense an affinity between the conclusions of 
Miss Smith and those revealed during recent years by 
Allison Davis of the University of Chicago. 

To many, Maria Montessori is another name studied 
in courses in the history of education, another educator 
belonging to the dim, unfunctional past. 
will come as a surprise that the 80-year-old Italian 


To such it 


educator, who was interned in India during the war, is 
still aetive and productive. Within the past half- 


decade she has published at least five volumes in her 
native tongue and some eight volumes in English, 


In the field of 


10 £.g., Her ‘*Educazione e pace’’ has appeared in 
English as ‘‘Peace and Education.’’ Her ‘‘ Formazione 
lell’uomo’’ (Milan: Garzanti, 1949) deals with child 
psychology and world literacy. The other titles of her 


some of the latter being translations.?° 


” 


books published in India are ‘‘The Child,’’ ‘‘The Secret 


f Childhood,’’ ‘‘To Educate the Human Potential,’’ 
’ and ‘*Edueation for a 
New World.’’ 


child psychology, the first of her volumes to command 
international attention was “Il metodo della pedagogia 
scientifica applicato all’educazione infantile nelle Case 
dei Bambini” (1909), which was translated as “The 
Montessori Method” in 1912 by Anna FE. George with 
an introduction by Henry W. Holmes of Harvard. A 
new translation of Dr. Montessori’s revision and ex- 
tension of her classic work was made two years ago by 
Entitled 
“The Discovery of the Child,” this volume contains 


Mary A. Johnstone and published in India. 


some new matter, chiefly photographs showing activi- 
ties in Montessori schools in India, England, and Hol- 
land. Apart from the rearrangement of the chapters 
and the occasional fresh paragraphs, there have been 
no basie changes in this familiar work. “The Absorb- 
ent Mind” contains the lectures delivered by the dot- 
toressa at a training course at Ahmedabad shortly 
after her internment. Most of this substantial volume 
concerns the mental growth of the child. To Dr. 
Montessori, the “absorbent mind” is the end-result of 
the child’s making his own “ ‘mental flesh’ by using 
the things that are in his environment” (p. 35). 

A number of implications emerge from the survey of 
the recent literature on child psychology and develop- 
ment. In the first place, it seems highly desirable for 
educators to make greater application of the authenti- 
cated conclusions of experimental studies to the school 
and classroom situations. As many as three decades 
ago William Stern called for “ein ernsthaftes und 
férderliches Zusammenarbeiten von Psychologie und 
Pidagogik,”!! and there is no time like the present. 
On the other hand, a caveat may be mentioned against 
what Bode called “the superstitious reverence of 
childhood” ;!2 Lancelot Hogben, “an orgy of pedo- 
philia”;3* and Gilbert Seldes, “child worship.” 
There is a world of difference between properly help- 
ing a child grow and develop into maturity and trans- 
forming oneself, whether teacher or parent, into a 
slave to his whims and fancies. Unfortunately and 
too frequently the situation today is as Ogden Nash 
described it in “A Child’s Guide to Parents”: 

... Joy in heaping measure comes 

To children whose parents are under their thumbs. 
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Literature, XXXIII, October 28, 1950, p. 9. 

15 For an excellent survey of the literature on child 
psychology and development for 1944-47, see ‘‘Growth 
and Development,’’ Review of Educational Research, 
XVII, December, 1947, pp. 301-403. The best source 
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THE NEW ILLITERACY 

In an address on “The Aims of Education,” deliv- 
ered at the University of Chicago recently, T. S. Eliot 
drew attention to the fact that we have to cope with 
the illiteracy “of that part of the population which 
has had its elementary schooling, but has become illit- 
erate through lack of occasion to use what it has been 
taught.” This new illiteracy is aggravated by the 
effect of radio and moving pictures and “by the re- 
placement, in popular periodicals, of words by pic- 
tures”—by which the poet probably meant “comics.” 
Sir Richard Livingstone already drew attention to this 
new illiteracy in the opening paragraph of “The 
Future of Education” in which he referred to the 
kind of reading generally done by the products of the 
schools. In the United States it is a known fact that 
the chief cause of failure in college is inability to read. 

There is a salutary caution in this recognition of 
the new illiteracy, which may mean that some restraint 
would be advisable on the spreading enthusiasm for 
audio-visual aids and methods. There is another as- 
pect of the problem which cannot be ignored. From 
the emphasis placed on dissemination of literacy and 
its confusion with education, there gradually arose 


a rooted faith in the printed word and “it says so in 
the book [or in the newspaper]” was enough to elinch 
an argument. Something of the same kind is develop- 
ing with the word spoken over the radio; moving pic- 
tures do not seem to have the same effect. 

These conditions point to an important responsi- 
bility which educational institutions cannot evade, and 
that is to teach pupils and students to read and listen 
critically. This responsibility cannot be fulfilled with 
the inflated curricula and courses that are prevalent 


today.—I. L. K. 


THE FORTHCOMING MEETING OF 
SECTION Q (EDUCATION), AAAS 

For the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science to be held in Cleveland. 
December 26-28, Section Q (education) is planning 
“the most ambitious program of several years.” Ther« 
will be two concurrent sessions in the afternoon of th: 
26th and two sessions in the morning and two in th 
afternoon of the 27th. The vice-presidential addresses 
of Section Q and of Section I (psychology) will bi 
given at the evening session on the 27th, and a sym- 
posium will be conducted in the afternoon of the 28th 
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under the sponsorship of the Institute of Integrated 
Education. 

A wide variety of topics will be included in the pro- 
zram. The first sessions on Tuesday afternoon will 
present panel discussions of “Visual Performance as 
Applied by Industrial and Educational Management,” 
vith N. Franklin Stump presiding over Session A, and 
H. H. Remmers, of Purdue University, in charge of 
Session B. The Wednesday morning sessions will be 
ziven over to theoretical problems underlying educa- 
tion, with Arthur E. Traxler, associate director, Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, presiding over Session A, 
ind Palmer O. Johnson, professor of education, the 
University of Minnesota, over Session B. There will 
ilso be discussions of special problems in education. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 
FOR 1951 


THE National Teacher Examinations, prepared and 
idministered annually by the Educational Testing 
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Service, will be given at testing centers throughout 
the United States on February 17, 1951. Colleges in 
which candidates are enrolled or school systems in 
which candidates seek employment will advise the 
candidates whether they must offer the examinations 
and which of the tests are to be taken. 

The testing session lasts for one day, and a eandi- 
date may take the Common Examinations including 
tests in general culture, mental abilities and basic 
skills, and professional information, and one or two 
of the nine Optional Examinations that are designed 
to demonstrate mastery of subject matter to be taught. 

Application forms and a Bulletin of Information, 
describing registration procedure and containing 
sample test questions, may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, or directly from the 
National Teacher Examinations, Educational Testing 
Service, P. O. Box 592, Princeton, N. J. The com- 
pleted application, accompanied by the proper ex- 
amination fee, must be in the Educational Testing 
Service offices not later than January 19, 1951. 





Notes amd News 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
veek ending November 20: 18. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations Retirements 

Oscar J. Chapman, formerly dean, Morgan State 
College (Baltimore), was installed as, president, Dela- 
ware State College (Dover), November 4. 


Ernest L. Hixson, formerly an instructor in English, 
[illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), has been 
appointed dean of students. 


Edwin Young, assistant professor of economics, the 
University of Wisconsin, has been named director of 
the School for Workers, succeeding the late Ernest E. 
Schwarztrauber who died on September 15. Vid- 
kunn E. Ulriksson has been given the rank of assistant 
professor of economics in the Extension Division and 
named associate director of the school. Constantin 
von Dietze, former rector of Albert-Ludwigs-Univer- 
sitit (Freiburg, Germany), has been appointed to the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Chair in economies and will 
assume his new duties at the opening of the second 
semester. 


J. Lloyd Trump, Gordon F. Anderson, and Raymond 
E. Schultz have replaced the late Lewis W. Williams, 
secretary of the Committee on the Appointment of 
Teachers, University of Illinois, whose death was re- 
ported in ScHoon anv Society, May 27. The name of 
the division has been changed to Office of Teacher 
Placement. Mr. Trump is primarily responsible for 





placement in administrative positions; Mr. Anderson, 
for high-school and college posts; and Mr. Schultz, 
for elementary posts and for general programs of 
follow-up. 


Boyd B. Burnside, formerly an administrative diree- 
tor and field supervisor with the American Red Cross, 
has been appointed admissions counselor, Grinnell 
(Iowa) College. 


Jessie Stanton, educational consultant to the Bank 
Street School, New York, has been appointed educa- 
tional consultant to the staff of the Boardman School, 
6 East 82d Street, New York 28. 


Herbert Dean Pearl, principal, Burlington (Vt.) 
High School, has been appointed professor of educa- 
tion, the University of Vermont. 


Philip Hood, a member of the staff of the Speech 
and Hearing Clinic, Northwestern University (Evan- 
ston, Ill.), is in charge of a new course in speech for 
adult stutterers that will be given next semester as a 
special evening service under the general direction of 
Harold Westlake, professor of speech correction. As- 
sistance and guidance will be provided not only for 
persons who stutter but also for members of their 
families. 


Barna Horvath, formerly lecturer in international 
law, University of Budapest (Hungary), has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the New School for Social 
Research (New York 11) and is offering a seminar on 
the history of legal thought. 
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Harry K. Iwamoto and Anthony K. Kaye were re- 
cently appointed to the staff of the University of Buf- 
falo. Dr. Iwamoto has been named assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Pharmacy; Mr. Kaye, instruc- 
tor in social work and supervisor of public welfare 
in the School of Social Work. 


Chris A. De Young, professor of education, [Illinois 
State Normal University (Normal), whose leave of 
absence for service as co-ordinator of the panels on 
public and teacher education, Commission on Occu- 
pied Areas, NEA, was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, August 27, 1949, has been given an extension of 
leave to accept a Fulbright lectureship in the Central 
Institute of Education, University of Delhi (India). 
Dr. De Young will remain abroad until August 10, 
1951. 


The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 
(N. Y.), announces a new series of textbooks in edu- 
cation “designed to bring to teacher-training courses 
the best contemporary thought on problems of educa- 
tion in America.” The board of educational consult- 
ants comprises: Theodore Brameld, professor of the 
philosophy of education, New York University; Law- 
rence E. Cole, professor of psychology, Oberlin (Ohio) 
College; Harold Rugg, professor of education, Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University; and B. Othanel 


Smith, professor of education, University of Illinois. 






Recent Deaths 

Wilbur Wallace White, former president, University 
of Toledo (Ohio), died, November 14, at the age of 
forty-seven years. Dr. White had served as teacher 
(1922-23), Twinsburg (Ohio) High School; teacher 
(1924-25), Assiut College (Egypt); assistant pro- 
fessor of political science (1933-35), Macalester Col- 
lege (Saint Paul, Minn.) ; instructor in political sci- 
ence (1935-37), assistant professor (1937-39), asso- 
ciate professor (1939-41), professor (1941-48), dean 
of Adelbert College (1939-41), dean of the Graduate 
School (1941-48), and director of the Civil Affairs 
Training School for the Army (1943-44), Western Re- 
serve University (Cleveland); and president (1948- 
50), University of Toledo. At the time of his death 
he had just been appointed to the first M. D. Ander- 
son Professorship in Rice Institute (Houston, Tex.). 


The Reverend Elmer Wallace King Mould, Alex- 
ander Mackenzie Professor of Biblical History and 
Literature, Elmira (N. Y.) College, died, November 
15, at the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Mould had 
served as instructor in mathematics and Latin (1909- 
10), Mercersburg (Pa.) Academy; pastor (1915-19), 
First Reformed Church, Little Falls (N. J.); and in 
the professorship in Elmira College since 1919. 
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ADLER, ALICE SHERMAN (Director). For a Bett, 
Community: The Story of Metropolitan Detroit’s Socia 
Services. Pp. 72. Illustrated. The Community Chest 
and Council of Social Agencies of Metropolitan Detroit. 
Detroit, Mich. 1950. 50 cents. 

a 

ALLEN, HENRY E. (Editor). Religion in the Stat; 
University: An Initial Exploration. Pp. ix+124 
Burgess Publishing Company, 426 S. Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 1950. $2.75. 

A symposium consisting of papers read at a consultatiy, 
conference for state university administrators and facult 
together with national religious leaders, held at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, October 27-29, 1949. 

2 

BENNER, A. R., AND F. H. FORBES (Translators 
The Letters of Alciphron, Aelian, and Philostratus. Py 
xi+587. Vol. 283, Loeb Classical Library, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1950. $3.00. 
One of a series published in Great Britain by Wm. Heine 
mann, Ltd., London at 15/-. 

° 





BURY, R. G. (Translator). Sextus Empiricus. Vo 
IV; Against the Professors. Pp. vii+409. Vol. 382 


bridge, Mass. 1950. $3.00. 
The 4th of four volumes; anether in the Loeb series. 
© 

CLEMENS, CYRIL. Mark Twain and Harry 8. Tri 
man. Pp. 16. International Mark Twain Society 
Webster Groves, Mo. 1950. $1.00. 
With a foreword by Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense 
this is No, 18 of the society’s biographical series. 

* 

DeWITT, N. W., AND N. J. DeWITT. Demosthenes 
Vol. VII; Funeral Speech, Vol. LX: Erotic Essay, 
Vol. LXI: Exordia and Letters. Pp. xi+388. Vol 
374. Loeb Classical Library, Harvard Universit} 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1950. $3.00. 
Another in the Loeb series. 

co 

DOLLARD, JOHN, AND NEAL E. MILLER. Person 
ality and Psychotherapy: An Analysis in Terms of 
Learning, Thinking, and Culture. Pp. xiii+488. Th 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42d Street, New 
York 18. 1950. $5.00. 
The authors bring to this work actual experience and re 


search in the fields of psychoanalysis, experimental psy 
chology, and social science. 
@ 

EMMONS, MARGARET L. ‘‘Orientation and Englis! 
Instruction for Students from Other Lands.’’ FSA, 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 8. Pp. iv+52. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 
20 cents. 

Program of the Washington Orientation Center for Foreign 
Students and Trainees at Wilson Teachers College, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

° 

‘*Functions of a Modern University.’’ Proceedings of 
the First Symposium Sponsored by the State Univer 
sity of New York, January 27-28, 1950. Pp. 361. 
State University of New York, Albany 1. 1950. $1.00 

© 

GARBETT, CYRIL. Church and State in England. Pp 
320. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11. 1950. $3.00. 

This book is an argument by the Archbishop of York for 


some readjustment in the existing relationship between 
Church and State; an attempt to set forth the reforms 
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which seem most necessary for spiritual freedom but which 
» pot inconsistent with the continuation of Establish- 
ent. 
° 


GINZBERG, ELI. Agenda for American Jews. Pp. 
x+90. King’s Crown Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York oF. 1950. $2.00. 

s seeks to raise important questions, not answer them 

would be presumptuous for any one individual to pro- 

ind answers to the host of complicated problems con 
nting American Jews. 


Li 


It 


* 

GORDON, PAUL J. ‘‘Improving the Supervision in Re- 
tail Stores.’’ Extension Bulletin No. 7. Pp. iii + 66. 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 

ns, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1950. Free 
of charge to residents of New York State; for others 
15 cents a copy; quantity rates. 
a 


GULLEN, F. DOREEN. Traditional Number Rhymes 
and Games. Pp. x+144. University of London Press, 
Ltd., Warwick Square, London E.C.4. 1950. 5/-. 

In the panel on early number teaching of the Scottish 
Council for Research in Education a remark was made 
that, although the repetition of number rhymes by young 
children did not contribute to a knowledge of numbers, it 
created a pleasurable attitude to numbers; hence the panel 
decided that such rhymes should be assembled and made 
ivailable to teachers of small children—and here they are. 





F) 

HAWKINS, EVERETT D. (Director). Towards a 
World Community; Selected Speeches. Pp. vi+ 184. 
Mount Holyoke Institute on the United Nations, South 
Hadley, Mass. 1950. $2.00, quantity rates. 

A report on the third annual session of the institute, June 
25-July 22, 1950. 
* 

HOUSMAN, A. E. (Editor). M. Annaei Lucani Be li 
Civilis: Libri Decem. Pp. xxxv+342. Harvard Uni 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1950. $2.50. 

\ third edition, published first in 1926. 


) 
HUBBELL, H. M. (Translator). Cicero de Inventione 
de Optimo Genere Oratoriwm Topica. Pp. xviii+ 466. 
Vol. 386, Loeb Classical Library, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1950. $3.00. 
° 
JONES, LOCH. Democratic Mental Freedom: An 
Analysis of Organized Religion in Relation to th 
Needs and Potentialities of Modern Man. Pp. 27. 
The William-Frederick Press, 313 West 35th Street, 
New York 1. 1950. 50 cents. 


The author’s indictment of organized religion is severe but 
scholarly in scope and authentic in documentation. 


* 

KALLEN, HORACE M. Jewish Education for Amer- 

ican Jews. Pp. 13. Hebrew Teachers College Press, 
Boston, 1950. 


An address delivered at Commencement Exercises, June 11,, 
1950, at Hebrew Teachers College. 
3 
KELLS, LYMAN M. Analytic Geometry and Calculus. 
Pp. viii+623. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 1950. $4.75. 


To give understanding and power to apply the broad basic 
principles of calculus is the aim of this book. 
& 

KLEES, FREDERIC. The Pennsylvania Dutch. Pp. 
ix+451. Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, New 
York 11. 1950. $5.00. 

This is a book about a people, their religions, their past 


and present, their folk arts, and the “many ways that set 
them off from their neighbors.” 


LILIENTHAL, ALFRED M. ‘‘Which Way to World 
Government?’’ No. 83 of the Headline Series. Pp. 
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62. Illustrated. Foreign Policies Association, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16. 1950. 35 cents. 
* 

MacARTHUR, KATHLEEN W. What Can Unite the 
World? Pp. 53. The Church Peace Union and World 
Alliance for International Friendship through Religion, 
170 East 64th Street, New York 21. 1950. 35 cents. 
This booklet was developed out of a series of lecture-dis- 
cussions at Merrill House, New York 21, in the spring of 
950. 

° 

McKAY, JACK F. ‘‘Property Assessment in Kansas: 
A Study in Kansas Administrative History.’’ Govern 
ment Research Series No.7. Pp. 124. Bureau of Gov- 
ernment Research, the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
1950. 

o 

McNEELY, SIMON A., AND ELSA SCHNEIDER. 
‘¢Physical Education in the School Child’s Day.’’ 
FSA, Office of Education Bulletin No. 14. Pp. vi+ 94. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1950. 30 cents. 

° 

MELDEN, A. E. (Editor). Ethical Theorie g: A Book oO; 
Readings. Pp. viii+386. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New 
York 11. 1950. $4.00. 

Students can profit from the examples of the efforts of 
various moral philosophers; from the lessons of their mis 
tukes and the positive achievements of their insights. 


a 
MELTZER, LOUIS. The Democratic Revolution: The 
Rise of the New West—an Outline of the Future Based 
on a Modern Interpretation of the Past and Present. 
Pp. 68. The William-Frederick Press, New York 1. 
1950. $1.50. 
€ 
MICHAELIS, JOHN U. Social Studies for Children in 
a Democracy. Pp. ix+466. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New 
York 11. 1950. $4.25. 
This book is addressed to those who wish to improve the 
social studies in the elementary school. 
a 
MOORE, FRANK GARDINER. Livy. Pp. xi+562. 
With 9 Maps. Vol. 381. Loeb Classical Library, Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1950. $3.00. 
This translation is in 14 volumes, this being the 8th, con- 
taining Books XXVIII-XXX, 
a 


MOWRER, EDGAR ANSEL. Challenge and Decision: 
A Program for the Times of Crisis Ahead—for World 
Peace under American Leadership. Pp. ix+291. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 18. 1950. 
$3.75. 

Here is indicated how we can save the United States and 
the free world without further surrender, without other 
bloody “iacidents,” and without a major catastrophe. 

e 

RACKHAM, H. (Translator). Pliny: Natural History. 
Pp. vii+544, Vol. 371. Loeb Classical Library, Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1950. $3.00. 
This translation is in 10 volumes, this being the 5th, con- 
taining Books XVII-XIX. 

© 

Ranger ’Rithmetic for Seventh Grade Teachers. Un- 
paged. Illustrated. United States Department of 
Agriculture, Forest Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
1950. 

Copies will be sent free for teacher use but they cannot 
be supplied in quantity for pupils. 


° 
Report on Germany: 3d Quarterly, April 1-June 30, 1950. 
Pp. vii+99. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 


From the Office of the United States High Commissioner 


for Germany. 
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of Teen-Age 


DOROTHY M. Leadership 
291 Broad- 


Pp. xii+ 195. Association Press, 
New York 7. 1950. $3.00. 
author has stated her text and point of view 
very first sentence of this book, ‘“Teen-agers are 
not problems.” 


ROBERTS, 


Groups. 


in the 
persons, 


SCHOLAND, WILLIAM KNUST. Laws of the Atomic 
Universe: A 20th Century Synthesis of Social and 
Scientific Principles. Pp. i+425. The William-Fred 
erick Press, New York 1. 1950. $5.00. 

Here is a book for the modern man—but only if he is will- 
ing to put his illusions on the firing line where they are 
likely to be shattered by the verbal bullets of the author. 


@ 
Official Document 
Train. Pp. 


GEORGE (Producer). 
York State Freedom 
The New York State 


SHAPIRO, 
Book: New 
Illustrated. 
N. Y. 1950. 


> 
Library, Albany 1, 


SMITH, E. CLARENDEN. A Study of 
ment of the Small Ccllege Non-Academic 
Program. Pp. 141. The College and University Per- 
sonnel Association, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
Il. 1950. 

This how college-personnel offices must help em- 


ployees to enjoy their work and in this way enable the 
institution to accomplish its purposes to the fullest extent. 


the Develop- 
Personnel 


shows 


Vol. II. Pp. xv+113. University 


Studies in Reading. 
Warwick Square, London E.C.4. 


of London Press, Ltd., 
1950. 7/6-. 

\ contribution by the 
Education, Edinburgh. 


Scottish Council for Research in 


Survival under atomic Attack. Pp. 31. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 10 cents. 
The official United States Government booklet ; the National 
Security Resources Board, Civil Defense Office, Document 
130. 


THOMAS, MARY EDITH. Medieval Skepticism and 
Chaucer. Pp. 184. The William-Frederick Press, New 
York 1. 1950. $3.00. 

An evaluation of the skepticism of the 13th and 14th cen- 

turies of Geoffrey Chaucer and his immediate predecessors 
an era that looked back on an age of faith and forward 

to an age of reason. 

@ 

(Translator). Prudentius. Pp. 

xvii+401. Vol. 387. Loeb Classical Library, Harvard 

University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1950. $3.00. 

A translation in 2 volumes, this being the Ist. 


THOMPSON, H. J. 


VON FRITZ, KURT, AND ERNST KAPP (Transla- 
tors). Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens and Related 
Texts. Pp. xii+233. Hafner Publishing Company, 
31 East 10th Street, New York 16. 1950. $2.50, 
cloth; $1.25, paper. 

Re. 32 of the Hafner Library of Classics edited by Oskar 
° 

Book II. Pp. 

Win- 

1950. 


WILLCOCKSON, MARY. Tom’s Town. 
184. Illustrated by Jean Staples. The John C. 
ston Company, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7. 
$1.40. 

This book is community conscious and society centered for 
second graders. 


AND SOCIETY 


VoL. 72, No. 1875 


Book ITI. 
Winston Company, 


Other Places. 
lustrated. The John C. 
delphia 7. 1950. $1.60. 
Another in the series for third graders. 
in the Winston Social Studies Series. 


Freehand Drawing Manual. Pp. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 


Pp. 227: 2. 
Phila. 


Both books are 


A. REID. 
xxvii+159. Illustrated. 
York 11. 1950. $3.75. 

The author's approach to the teaching of drawing is baseq 
on the fundamentals that give the greatest possible range 
of individual differences; all told with a great sense of 
humor. 


WINCEY, 








MUTUAL FUNDS 


For Teachers and other professional 
men and women 
We offer the advice and assistance of trained 


representatives in the planning of savings-invest- 
ments on the basis of the individual’s aims and 


needs. 
Confidential service 


Write to: Mutual Funds Representative 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


200 Berkley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 




















CTIAA J 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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